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GOOD WORDS.—VII. 
Educate them for useful citizenship and let the 
Almighty make them ministers. 
Harriet E. Kirk. 


On being asked to contribute to Lincoln University, Pa., and 
especially to its fund for training colored preachers. 


RELIANCE. 


Not to the swift, the race; 
Not to the strong, the fight; 
Not to the righteous, perfect grace; 

Not to the wise, the light. 


But often ne feet 
Come surest to the goal, 

And they who walk in darkness meet 
The sunrise of the soul. 


A thousand times by night 
The Syrian hosts have died; 

A thousand times the vanquished right 
Has risen glorified. 


The truth the wise man sought 
Was spoken to a child; 

The alabaster box was brought 
In trembling hands defiled. 


Nor from my torch, the gleam, 
But from the stars above; 
Not from our hearts, life’s crystal stream, 
But from the depth of Love. 
—Henry van Dyke, in the Atlantic. 


A FRIENDLY PILGRIMAGE.—IL. 
WAYNESVILLE, CINCINNATI, INDIANAPOLIS. 

Although it is not my purpose on this journey 
across the continent to visit Friends where there are 
established meetings, I could not resist a cordial in- 
vitation to stop at Waynesville, as it was directly on 
my route from Columbus to Cincinnati. I reached 
there on the evening of Seventh-day, First month 
23d, expecting to attend their meeting next morn- 
ing. On my arrival I learned that owing to some 
cases of scarlet fever in the town the Board of Health 
had ordered that none of the churches should be 
opened for public worship. My hostess, Elizabeth B. 
Moore, telephoned to a number of Friends that I had 
arrived there and would be glad to see any who felt 
like calling on First-day. It so happened that a num- 
ber called just about meeting time, and we decided 
to hold a meeting; there were nineteen present, and 
we were drawn very close together in spiritual com- 
munion. Several others called during the day and 
my hostess and I visited some who were not able to 
leave their homes because of ill health or the cold 
weather. One friend, over ninety years of age, had 
much desired to see me because she had once been a 
member of Bucks Quarterly Meeting, but as her 


home was quarantined I could not call upon her. I 
found the Waynesville Friends still very happy over 
their centennial, an account of which was published 
in the INTELLIGENCER last summer. 

A few hours’ ride the next morning brought me to 
Cincinnati, renowned for its pork in the days of my 
girlhood; it now rivals Pittsburg in smoke and grime. 
I was fortunate enough to be entertained in the part 
of the city known at Mt. Auburn, where the snow 
glistens and the sun shines; even here, however, the 
advertisement of “ Cremo” cigars added variety to 
the landscape. 

The meeting in the evening was held at the home 
of William and Sarah Lippincott. Friends here are 
very much scattered, and some of them have to ride 
an hour and a half by trolley in order to reach the 
meeting; the cars are warmed, however, and there is 
no extra charge for transfers. There were twenty- 
six in attendance, including Emily Yeo, whom my 
hostess had invited to visit Cincinati for this occa- 
sion. Her presence and her message added much to 
the meeting. There were also helpful words from 
some of the members of the Cincinnati Association. 
A number took part in the conference that followed 
the meeting for worship. The principal topics dis- 
cussed were the preparation required for the minis- 
try and the nature of inspiration. 

Although only a few of those who are active in the 
Association here are members of meeting, they are a 
very earnest body of young people, and are doing 
their best to spread Friends’ testimonies and maintain 
their principles. When asked why they had never 
placed music upon their program they replied that 
they had no time for it. They still talk of the loss 
they sustained when R. Barclay Spicer left their city, 
and regard him as the founder of their organization. 
They are also much gratified that one of their former 
members, Isaac Butterworth, is now so active in the 
Columbus Association. 

A few inches of snow fell during the night, but not 
enough to prevent the train from Cincinnati to In- 
dianapolis from arriving on time. I found the latter 
city white and clean and cold. The snowfall there 
had reached eight inches, and trolleys ran very irreg- 
ularly, not only on account of the snow, but because 
one of their car barns and many cars had been burned 
a night or two before. There is no organization here, 
though there are Friends enough to form one if they 
felt so inclined. Wilson 8. Doan, whose address is 
626 Law Building, sent word of the meeting to all 
whose addresses he had. In spite of zero weather and 
uncertain trolleys there were fifteen who came to- 
gether in the evening, and they seemed to feel that 
it was good to be there. Several said they hoped that 
other visits of a like kind would be paid them. 
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The meeting was held at the home of Jane Nichol- 
son, who will be ninety-eight years old in a few days. 
She seemed to enjoy the meeting greatly. She came 
from North Carolina to Ohio when she was eight 
years old, and has vivid recollections of the trip. The 
company consisted of her grandfather and grand- 
mother, eleven of their children, three of whom were 
married, and some grandchildren. They had three 
large wagons, each drawn by four horses. Her 
mother had an extra horse which she sometimes rode, 
carrying her ten-months-old baby. The journey to 
the new home occupied five weeks. When this 
Friend lived near Waynesville her home was one of 
the stations of the Underground Railroad. The last 
year before the war eighty-four fugitive slaves 
stopped there on their way to a place of safety. 


E. L. 


THE ATONEMENT.* 

“ A realization of the atoning sacrifice of Christ 
is no hard dogma imposed upon the intellect.” So 
speaks our yearly meeting’s epistle, and I think that 
we shall most of us feel inclined to agree with what 
it says. For, surely, it is of more consequence that 
we should realize something of Christ’s atoning work 
in our hearts than that we should be able to form an 
intellectual conception of its meaning. It is of more 
consequence that we should feel it than that we 
should understand it. 

Yet let us not underrate the importance of form- 
ing a true intellectual conception of the meaning of 
the Atonement; for, on the one hand, such an intel- 
lectual conception may be of great help to us, both 
spiritually and intellectually. It is often an enormous 
accession of strength to us when we can see that the 
doctrines of our religion are in full accord with the 
teachings of philosophy. And again, on the other 
hand, intellectual misconceptions of Christ’s atoning 
work have caused thousands of honest men to close 
their eyes to one of the most obvious facts of experi- 
ence, to close their minds to one of the greatest teach- 
ings of philosophy, and to close their hearts to the 
deepest truth of our religion. For the Atonement is 
all these things, and more than all these things. 

Not that I would suggest for one moment that 
we, by our limited intellects, can comprehend the 
whole of this great truth of God. When we stand 
upon the mountain tops we get but a limited and 
one-sided view of God’s world. And most of us do 
not live upon the mountain tops. We are dwellers 
rather in the valleys, where we see far less of the 
truth of God than we might do. Better that, how- 
ever, than spend our spiritual lives, as many spend 
them, in temples made with hands, where the truth 
of God is only seen through the stained glass of pre}- 
udice and preconceived opinion. To be sure, the 
stained glass is often worked up into patterns of ex- 
quisite beauty; but at best it is only the work of hu- 
man artificers, and it can never, therefore, satisfy 
either the intellect or the soul. 
~ *From “Aspects of Quaker Faith,” by E. Vipont-Brown, 
M._D., London. 
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Let us be sure, therefore, however limited or one- 
sided our view of God’s truth may be, that it is God’s 
truth we see, and not merely the work of human 
hands. 

What then is the Atonement? and what should 
be our relationship to it ? 

“ Atonement ” means making things at one with 
the divine purpose. The harmonizing of things with 
the divine will. Sin has ever introduced discord into 
the divine harmony, and atonement means the restor- 
ation of that harmony. The doing away with the dis- 
cord. The at-one-ment of God and man. 

This is what atonement meant to the Hebrew, and 
it is what it ought to mean, in a still fuller sense, to 
the Christian. 

Now, the problem before us is this: How is this 
atonement or reconciliation brought about? How 
are things made at one with the will of God and the 
divine harmony restored ? 

Let us, first of all, glance at the popular conception 
of the Atonement, and see to what extent it will bear 
investigation in the light of reason and in the light 
of scripture. 

I remember, many years ago, hearing one of our 
Indian missionaries tell a story to illustrate Christ’s 
atoning work as he understood it. At that time I 
used to teach in a Sunday School in the neighbor- 
hood of “Seven Dials,” and it was to the children 
of that school that the story was told. 

The missionary said that a certain man had 
many children, and these children disobeyed their 
father, whereupon their father, being a just man, 
turned the children out of doors and told them they 
could never return. 

The missionary then described, in language far 
more graphic than I can use, how the children stood 
outside the door weeping and begging for re-admis- 
sion. But the father answered that his sense of jus- 
tice was not satisfied and therefore they could never 
come in again. 

Fortunately for them, however, a stranger came 
along the road and asked them what they were crying 
for; and, having been told the cause of their grief, he 
kindly volunteered to go in and make it right with 
their aggrieved parent. 

The missionary then described the interview which 
took place between the two, the stranger pleading the 
cause of the children and suggesting that their of- 
fence was, after all, only a childish act of disobedi- 
ence, such as might have been expected of them. But 
the father remained obdurate, still affirming that his 
sense of justice must be satisfied. 

At last the stranger suggested the happy expedient 
that he should be punished in the b> Ar gener : 
and this, strange to say, seems to have satisfied the 
father’s sense of justice. The stranger was punished 
and the children re-admitted into the father’s house. 

Thus do we presume to ascribe to God a sense of 
justice infinitely lower than that which He Himself 
has implanted in our breasts. Thus do well-meaning 
people still dishonor God by their tradition “ teach- 
ing as doctrines the precepts of men.” The stained 
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glass of prejudice and preconceived opinion is 80 


experience of “keeping batch ” in a rude hut with 


much in evidence that it is difficult to recognize the | the nearest neighbor miles away through trackless 


fact that the truth of God lies behind it and is ob- 
scured by it. 

But. let us leave this missionary’s temple made 
with hands. We have already had more than enough 
of its close, foetid atmosphere and its dim religious 
light; so much more dim than religious. Let us 
breathe for awhile the bracing air of the mountain 
tops and view the truth of God in the light of Christ. 

In the fifteenth chapter of Luke we read a story 
which Christ told to illustrate his views of the 
reconciliation or at-one-ment of God and man. It 
is a story so full of human tenderness and divine com- 
passion that I can never read it without my eyes fill- 
ing with tears and a lump rising in the throat. . . . 

There was no need that anyone should seek to 
alter the attitude of the father towards the son. 
That was, what it always had been, one of infinite 
love and tender compassion. Though the lad had 
wandered far from the path of duty and honor, yet 
the father still loved him with the same infinite love; 
and that, moreover, not for the sake of his elder 
brother, but for his own sake, because he was his 
son. No amount of sin, no depth of degradation, 
could ever alter or destroy that glorious relationship. 
Therefore there was no question of appeasing the 
wrath of an angry parent. There was no need for 
the older brother to plead for the younger. Still 
less was there any question of the older brother bear- 
ing the younger brother’s punishment in order that 
the father’s sense of justice might be satisfied. It was 
the father’s affection and not his sense of justice which 
demanded satisfaction. And, therefore, it was that 
whilst the boy was still far away the father watched 
anxiously for his return, and when he was yet a great 
way off he saw him, and ran, and fell on his neck and 
kissed him, and the twain were at one. 

Here, then, we see the Atonement. Not the 
Atonement as preached by theologians, but the 
Atonement as taught by Christ. Could anything be 
more exquisitely simple or more absolutely true? If 
anything has ever stood in the way of man’s reconcili- 
ation to God, it has not been God’s sense of justice, 
but man’s unwillingness to return. 


DANIEL ZAVITZ, OF LOBO, CANADA. 


Daniel Zavitz, whose obituary notice appears in 
this issue, was born in the township of Bertie on the 
24th of Second month, 1821. When 22 years old, 
being one of the eldest of a large family, he set out to 
seek a home and came west into the backwoods, and 
began the life of a pioneer in the township of Lobo, 
where he toiled and planned and improved during the 
remaining 61 years of his life. 

In some far-off future time, it might be as enchant- 
ing as fiction to read the accounts of the life of a 
pioneer, hewing the beginnings of a home in the vast 
wilderness, but oral tradition more or less familiar- 
izes it with the present generation. Few, if any, of 
the readers of this may themselves have known the 





wilds, of being startled by the wolf’s howl reverbera- 
ting through the night, of having the wheat crop 
blighted by frosts spring after spring, of sitting down 
by a blazing log fire and sinking to sleep from sheer 
exhaustion, and of lying on a bed of sickness alter- 
nately burning with fever and shaking with the ague. 
These and other privations and discouragements 
make one wonder how the early settlers had the cour- 
age and inclination to bear up and struggle on; nor 
indeed could they, were it not for the vital spirit in 
the little combination of letters that spell “ love.” 
Away back when the Bible was written it was both 
history and prophecy that “a man shall leave father 
and mother and shall cleave unto his wife.” It might 
have been as truthfully said of the woman. In the 
present case it was Susan W. Vail, daughter of Moses 
Vail, of Oakfield, New York State, who, after their 
marriage on Second month 22d, 1847, accompanied 
Daniel Zavitz to his father’s home in Canada, and 
there packing their household goods and all their be- 
longings on a lumber wagon, started westward in the 
dead of winter, penetrating deeper and deeper into 
the forest, until after four weary days not without 
perils as well as privations, arrived safe at the little 
house in the clearing. It were all too long to narrate 
how unfaltering love sustained them through every 
difficulty and discouragement and inspired them in 
all their future plans and labors that “ made the wil- 
derness and the solitary place to be glad and the 
desert to rejoice and blossom as the rose.” Thus after 
fifty-seven years of united and loving work and ser- 
vice, the twain as one looking back and looking abroad 
have great cause to rejoice at the good and abundant 
fruits from their planting. Children came and en- 
deared them to each other and to the home. The 
three sons who survive the father are Samuel P. and 
Edgar M., with their families living near Coldstream, 
the latter with the mother on the old homestead, and 
Charles A., with his family at Guelph, Experimental- 
ist at the Ontario Agricultural College, the eldest 
child, a daughter, Caroline V., who married David 
Cutler, having died at Chester, Pa., in 1889. Friends 
also moved and settled in the neighborhood, among 
whom were four of his brothers, Isaac, Elijah, Ben- 
jamin and Ambrose, one sister, Sarah Marsh, having 
preceded him by four years, and another sister, Mar- 
garet Shotwell, coming later. Mention might be 
made here of a sojourn of nearly six months taken to 
recuperate from severe attacks of prevailing “ chills 
and fever” that prostrated both in the summer of 
1854. In the fall, with their two children, they went 
East on the first regular train of the Grand Trunk 
Railroad from London to Suspension Bridge. After 
visiting their friends and relatives they returned to 
their home and labors, refreshed for the spring work. 
In a short autobiography, from which much of the 
matter of this sketch is gleaned, Daniel Zavitz says of 
this time: “We soon find ourselves buried in the work 
again, struggling to get our farm cleared and keep 
out of debt.” In religion he was a life-long member 
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of the Society of Friends, consistent, active and zeal- 
ous, yet entertaining a broad charity towards those 
of other persuasions. Everybody’s need and every 
good and just cause enlisted the aid of his purse, the 
immediate regard of his thoughtful mind and the sym- 
pathy of his warm and feeling heart. 

The funeral was attended by a large concourse of 
relatives, friends and acquaintances. Isaac Wil- 
son, of Bloomfield, Ont., delivered an impressive ser- 
mon, expanding and verifying the thought that “ the 
good alone are great,” taking as his text the obser- 


vation of Solomon, “ He that is slow to anger, and he | 


that ruleth his spirit, is better than he that taketh a 
city.” 


A PRAYER FOR A HAPPY OLD AGE. 


Oh God, our Heavenly Father, whose gift is length 
of days, help us to make the noblest use of mind and 
body in our advancing years. 

According to our strength apportion Thou our 
work. As Thou hast pardoned our transgressions, 
lift the ingatherings of our memory that evil may 
grow dim and good may shine forth clearly. We 
bless Thee for Thy gifts, and especially for Thy pres- 
ence and the love of friends in heaven and earth. 
Grant us new ties of friendship, new opportunities 
of service, joy in the growth and happiness of chil- 
dren, sympathy with those who bear the burdens of 
the world, clear thought and quiet faith. Teach us 
to bear infirmities with cheerful patience. Keep us 
from narrow pride in outgrown ways, blind eyes that 
will not see the good of change, impatient judgments 
of the methods and experiments of others. Let Thy 
peace rule our spirits through all the trials of our 
waning powers. Take from us all fear of death and 
all despair or undue love of life—that with glad 
hearts, at rest in Thee, we may await Thy will con- 
cerning us. Amen.—TT'he American Friend. 


TEACHING PURITY IN SCHOOLS. 


Until parents awake to the duty of instructing 
their children as to the care of their bodies and the 
laws of life, it is essential that these important facts 
should be taught during school-life. Otherwise mul- 
titudes of young people will be thrust out into active 
life, with all its great and varied temptations, without 
a word of warning or preparation. Great numbers 
will fall victims; it is remarkable that any are saved, 
when the conditions are considered. That they are 
saved is due to the care and goodness of God, whose 
voice reaches the innocent heart, where that of man 
fails to carry. 

Purity teaching in schools may be accomplished by 
the example of the teacher, by oral instruction and 
by text-books. As to the latter, the president of the 
Alliance prepared a “ Purity Chapter ” for insertion 
into the school physiologies, with the thought that if 
scientific temperance instruction finds a place in text- 
books, so should purity. The chapter is merely sug- 
gestive, and a copy was sent to the annual meeting of 
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the National W. C. T. U. at Cincinnati for its con- 
sideration. It is as follows: 
PURITY. 

“We have learned how necessary it is to have 
our houses clean and their surroundings free from all 
impurities in order to maintain our health. It is 
more important to keep the house in which we live 
—the body—clean and free from all impurity. More 
than all else, we should strive to keep the thoughts 
pure, and then the words and deeds will be pure. The 
character will thus develop in strength and influence. 

“ The force of character thus gained will be neces- 
sary to withstand the temptations to the many forms 
of impurity which are sure to be met, which, if 
yielded to, will tend to produce a diseased condition 
of body and mind, and to pervert these traits of char- 
acter, the proper training of which develop the boy 
or girl into the useful citizen. 

‘“* Care should be taken that all over-exciting or im- 
moral reading be avoided. Physical exercise and out- 
of-door life should have full play. Evil companion- 
ship is to be shunned.” 

Many boys and girls are taking the Purity Pledge. 
That for boys and young men is as follows: 

a” , promise, with Divine assistance: 

“1. To treat all women with respect, and en- 
deavor to protect them from wrong and degradation. 

“2. To endeavor to put down all indecent lan- 
guage and coarse jests. 

‘3. To maintain the law of purity as equally bind- 
ing upon men and women. 

“4. To endeavor to spread these principles among 
my companions, and to try to help my younger broth- 
ers. 

“5. To use every possible means to fulfil the com- 
mand, ‘ Keep thyself pure.’ ” 

Girls make the following promise: 

i , promise, with Divine assistance: 
_ “1. To uphold the law of purity as equally bind- 
ing upon men and women. 

“2. To be modest in language, behavior and dress. 

“3. To avoid conversation, reading, art and 
amusements which may put impure thoughts into the 
mind. 

“4. To guard the purity of others, especially that 
of my companions and friends. 

“5. To strive after the special blessing promised 
to the pure in heart.”—The Philanthropist. 


When the reorganization of religion incident to 
the development of modern thought and the advance- 
ment of science is brought about, it will be largely 
through the study of educational and social problems. 
And perhaps when the religious reconstruction takes 
place, the present humiliating and alarming indiffer- 
ence of men to the co-operative life represented by 
the Church and attendant organizations may disap- 
pear. It is an ominous fact that a vast majority of 
intelligent, law-abiding, public-spirited, favored, cul- 
tured men, drag themselves to church, if they go at 
all, after the manner of Shakespeare’s school boy, 
“ creeping like snail unwillingly to school.”—Unity. 
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PERSECUTION OF EARLY CHRISTIANS. 
CHRISTIAN HISTORY LESSON.—No. 8. 
Read Revelation, vi., 7-11; Isaiah, liii., 1-12. 
If I shall suffer I shall then become the freeman of Jesus Christ, 
and shall rise free.—(Ignatius, Romans, ii., 7.) 

It will be remembered that the terrible persecu- 
tions of Nero’s time were brought about by the false 
accvsation that the Christians had set fire to Rome. 
There was also against them in the view of the em- 
pire the fact of their secret organization, for the em- 
pire feared secret organizations. But there must 
have been some reason why the hatred of authorities 
and of the populace burned so fiercely against this 
particular society at a time when societies were 
many. “ Hostility to mankind ” was one of the mon- 
strous charges against the church of the early em- 
pire; how could such a charge have arisen? A recent 
writer suggests these causes for the popular dislike: 
(1) Disinclination to marriage. This was due to a 
belief that the present order was soon to pass away, 
and that the intervening time was to be one of trial. 
But those with whom they would have intermarried 
naturally regarded this attitude as one claiming su- 
periority. (2) Interference with family property. 
The early Christians, though not strictly commun- 
ists, were apt to hold lightly their worldly goods and 
to spend them freely for “the brethren.” This 
doubtless caused loss and dissension in families only 
part Christian. (3) Peculiarities of life. The Chris- 
tians could not take part in many of the feasts, fasts 
and practices of heathendom. With this we may in- 
clude the refusal to pay divine honors to the em- 
peror. (4) Charges of witchcraft and of immorality. 
The Christian symbolism lent itself to such accusa- 
tions. “ Eating flesh and drinking blood” was a 
phrase easy to misconstrue; and the charge of human 
sacrifice was one frequently met with. Witchcraft 
could easily be associated with the church’s claim of 
power over evil spirits; so also with the various mir- 
aculous experiences constantly told among the Chris- 
tians and as constantly growing when retold among 
non-Christians. (5) Loyalty to conscience as above 
human law. Despotic nations cannot endure the 
presence of any people who hold themselves free. 
When Christianity has come to be a state religion, 
with secular power at command, it has often shown 
the same spirit. But apostolic Christianity and all 
real Christianity tend to make men free, with only 
the yoke of their own higher natures. 


For all these, and perhaps other reasons, the Chris- 
tian was an outlaw in the period following the age of 
the apostles. He was not always persecuted; but he 
might be persecuted at any time. Often there were 
long periods at any given point when the Church was 
unmolested; but it wanted only some incident, some 
special animosity, to call out the fury of mobs and 
the severity of authorities. In the reign of Trajan, 
Pliny, the historian, a provincial governor, asks of 
the emperor how he shall deal with the Christians. 
He is told to use his judgment; he need not hunt 
them out or attempt to exterminate them, but when 
accused they must recant or be punished. In the 


next reign (Hadrian’s) it is required that the sin of 
Christianity must be proved after definite charge, 
and a false accuser is himself to be punished. Some 
one must be responsible for the charge, and the ac- 
cused need not testify against himself. Under Mar- 
cus Aurelius persecution was more severe. He was 
a man of high character; he believed the charges 
against the Christians, and he took his responsibility 
with much seriousness. 

Such laws were both sword and shield to the Chris- 
tians. Under hostile governors, before hostile judges 
or where the people were strongly against them many 
were called to persecution and martyrdom. Polycarp 
and Ignatius were executed, the one by fire, the other 
by wild beasts, in the time of Marcus Aurelius. 
These are great names; but of the minor unnamed 
martyrs there were hundreds and thousands. Most 
of them met death in awful forms with courage and 
constancy. Some gave way under stress of suffering, 
and of these many sought again the death their weak- 
ness had shrunk from. Executions took place in 
Rome, in the provinces of the East, in Gaul (France), 
in Africa. They called forth many writings, some of 
which have ‘been preserved, defending the Christians 
against various charges, as of immorality and “ hostil- 
ity to mankind,” and urging their claims as good citi- 
zens. Of these writings perhaps the most notable are 
those of Justin Martyr. He wrote to the Emperor 
Marcus Aurelius, and his letters are valuable sources 
of information concerning the early church. Justin 
was a philosopher and a scholar, who turned to Chris- 
tianity after having vainly sought content in Stoi- 
cism, Pythagoreanism, Platoism and the other phil- 
osophies of his time. 

Persecution lulled under Commodus, but broke out 
again and again with greater or less force throughout 
the second and third centuries, ceasing only with the 
official recognition of Christianity. One cannot read 
without awe of the constaney of these heroes of the 
faith; weak women, men of every sort, even those 
almost children in years. They rose above the pains 
of sense in the glory of bearing witness to the truth. 
They displayed not only amazing fortitude, but with 
it gentleness, kindliness, forgiveness. It was not in 
mere stubborn resistance that they held fast their 
faith, but in true Christlikeness. Often their jailers, 
their executioners, the spectators, were won by their 
marvellous courage. “The blood of the martyrs is 
the seed of the church.” Do we show such faith in 
life as did they in death? 


TOPICS. 


Effect of Persecution, Is the Conscience above Hu- 
man Law? Justin Martyr, The Martyrs. 


REFERENCES. 

Waterman’s “ Post-Apostolic Age; Backhouse & 
Tyler; Gibbons’ “ Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire,” vol I., chap. 16; Milman’s “History of 
Christianity,” vol II., chaps. 6-9. 


Some people are so broad-minded that they look 
upon even vice with patience.—Philadelphia Ledger. 
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Reading matter, for insertion the same week, must reach 
us not later than Third-day morning. 

Please address all letters to N. W. Corner Fifteenth and 
Cherry Streets, Philadelphia. 


MAKING OUR CITIES HABITABLE. 

A REcENT report shows that the Salvation Army 
has been very successful in its work of transferring 
from the slums of great cities some of those who are 
not needed there to vacant land where they are need- 
Word 


now comes from Chicago, San Francisco and other 


ed, or at least where they can live decently. 


places that this work is being taken up in those cities, 
and it is likely that in the next few years many who 
cannot cope with city conditions and who are merely 
helping to increase the crowd in the slums, or even 
adding to its crime and vice, will be helped to settle 
where the struggle is not so fierce, and where it is 
easier to keep clean and good. This is an important 
undertaking and it will result in much good; but we 
are not to think that it gets to the bottom of the prob- 
lem of this modern crowding in great cities, nor that 
the solution of the problem can be along this line. 

The ideal place to live is in the country, and the 
ideal conditions are to be found only when every fam- 
ily has its own house, however small, and its own plot 
of ground, if not its own farm. For the present, how- 
ever, and as it now appears, for some time to come, it 
will be necessary for large numbers of people to live 
closely crowded together. Many will get out of the 
crowd as soon as they can and live in the suburbs, but 
very many of us will not be able to get out, either be- 
cause of small income or of the necessity to be near 
the working place. People have flocked to the cities, 
not out of mere perversity, but because they are 
needed there. The solution of the problems thereby 
arising are not to be solved by rushing these people 
back to the country again. We shall have to learn to 
live close together. The trouble with us is that we 
have not gotten over our country ways. We have 
carried to the city with us many habits that were good 
or well enough in the country, but are pernicious in 
the city. The crowding to the cities has been so rapid 
that we have not learned to govern ourselves in cities 
nor to cope with the many sanitary and other prob- 
lems that have arisen, but were not thought of when 
we lived scattered on the land. 
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We shall have to give more serious attention to the 
solving of these problems. The movement for better 
municipal government in spite of its many setbacks 
is making progress. People have established settle- 
ments in the worst parts of cities and are studying 
and doing what they can to improve certain condi- 
tions. The work of the Department of Tenement 
Houses in the City of New York is along the line of 
learning to live in the city. The work of Dr. Martin, 
in Philadelphia, in fighting disease and unsanitary 
conditions, is along the same line. 

It is a tremendous undertaking. Well might our 
progress be slow. But it has been unnecessarily slow 
because we have tried to get away from it instead of 
trying to solve it. Every one as soon as possible has 
gone out of the city to live, and those have been left 
who were least able to make the poorer parts of the 
city decent, either because of being so much engrossed 
with the more pressing problem of making a living 
under difficult conditions, or from ignorance, or from 
a willingness to make gain at the expense of others. 
Besides, even when we have seen the evils we have 
been too prone to let them go. We have been satisfied 
to condemn rather than to try to save. (John, iii., 17.) 

There is much important work to be done in the 
way of saving individuals, and this back-to-the-land 
movement will do much good along that line; but it 
is time for us to go more deeply into the problems of 
our time and not to be guided merely by the philan- 
thropic sense. We need to inform ourselves of social 
conditions and to study seriously the economic facts 
at the bottom of them. We must all take a hand in 
this matter of learning to live in the city and not 
leave it to those who cannot get away and who do not 
know so well how to better their conditions and to 
those who don’t care. 


The first issue for the year of Friends’ Quarterly 
Examiner (London, 54 Hatton Garden) has editorials 
on “ The Conference on Ministry at York,” “ Socia! 
Questions,” “The Foreigner in England,” the re- 
cently-issued biographies of Sir Henry Acland and 
Bishop Westcott, the “Report of the Royal 
Commission on the South African War” (un- 
der the heading “Lest We Forget”). T. P. 
Newman writes of “The King of Italy and 
Arbitration.” The article. on “Reading for 
Winter Days” is about garden books and guide 
books. T. Edmund Harvey writes of “ Saint Francis 
in History, and the Life of To-day.” Rachel J. Fox 
has the second of her articles on “ The Study of the 
Mind of Man as a Help in Understanding Some Old 
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Testament Stories.” There is a symposium of seven 
articles on social questions. Seebohm Rowntree 
writes of the “ Social Worker ”; Prof. Graham Tay- 
lor, “ The Social Function of the Church”; Joseph 
Rowntree, on “ Temperance,” other articles of the 
group being on “ Work for Children,” “ Social Mor- 
ality,” “ What the Individual Can Do.” 


CURRENT EVENTS. 

President Eliot, of Harvard, speaking as the guest 
of the Boston Central Labor Union, in Faneuil Hall, 
on the seventh, said, among other things, “ The real 
remedies for destructive strife, whether the strife 
between workmen and capitalists, or the strife be- 
tween firm monopolies and society at large, must be 
found through the deep workings of the same demo- 
cratic spirit which created the conditions that made 
such strife possible.” Turning to the inquiry, What 
modifications of existing labor conditions will tend to- 
ward permanent industrial peace and be absolutely 
consistent with the democratic ideal of liberty? he 
said: 

“ First. Steadiness of employment is reasonably 
desired by both the workmen and the employer. La- 
bor is a commodity which should be salable for future 
delivery and not be merely delivered at a price for 
the passing day. On the other hand, the enormous 
investments of capital which many manufacturers 
now require make it of great consequence to the em- 
ployer that he should be able to count, for at least 
one year, on the cost of his labor. 

“‘ Second. Another common need for workmen and 
employers is that condition of labor which permits 
the laborer to have a settled place of abode. . . . 

“Third. In manufactures which require large and 
costly plants and numerous operatives the strife be- 
tween labor and capital would be pacified in the most 
substantial and durable manner if means could be 
found of giving the workmen two things, which they 
now obtain but rarely in a highly organized industry 
—first, a voice in the discipline of the works, includ- 
ing that very important part of discipline, the dealing 
with complaints; and, secondly, a direct pecuniary in- 
terest besides wages in the proceeds of the combined 
application of the capital and the labor to the steady 
production of salable goods.” 

Again, in regard to the class feeling on each side, 
he said: 

“The world has had bitter experience of the evils 
resulting from the class selfishness of aristocratic, ec- 
clesiastical and military combinations; and democ- 
racy does well to distrust the new developments of 
class selfishness, different though the classes be that 
now manifest this dangerous quality.” 

Seldom has the old hall seen such a crowd as lis- 
tended to these words. The floor of the hall was filled 
with members of the union, while the public occupied 
the galleries. Among those on the stage were Charles 


Franeis Adams, and George McNeill, the labor 
leader. 
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In a speech delivered before leaving the Philip- 
pines, Governor Taft, now Secretary of War, de- 
clares the American policy for the islands to be “ The 
Philippines for the Filipinos.” It should be read 
in the light of his four years of good service in the 
cause of pacification. “ Whether an autonomy or in- 
dependence or quasi-independence shall ultimately 
follow in these islands,” says Governor Taft, “ ought 
to depend solely on the question, Is it best for the 
Filipino people and their welfare?” He knows that 
the army and American traders and the American 
press of the islands are all opposed to this policy, and 
he shows how such opposition is most natural, consid- 
ering the circumstances under which Americans first 
came into contact with the natives and their subse- 
quent relation. “It is only natural that every de- 
fect, every weakness of the Filipino character, should 
be dilated upon by the American soldiers and by 
those who accompanied them.” “ But,” he says, 
““ were I assured that the present attitude of the ma- 
jority of American merchants and the American 
press would be permanent, and if I did not confident- 
ly hope that there must be a great change in the fu- 
ture, I should be very much discouraged in respect to 
the result of the experiment which the United States 
is making in these islands.” “‘ A Cuba in the Pacific,” 
says the New York Evening Post, “ would bring us a 
glory only tarnished by the fact that we tried first 
and nearly succeeded in making a Madagascar.” 


During the past year there has been greater prog- 
ress in forestry than in any year before, as we learn 
from the annual report for 1903 of the Head of the 
United States Bureau of Forestry. The greatest 
progress has been in the Western States, but the need 
of forest reserves and timber culture is gradually 
coming to be understood in all parts of the Union. 
Five great railroad companies have asked the Bureau 
to determine the advisability of the purchase and de- 
velopment of forest lands in order to provide railroad 
ties. Experiments are being made to stay the shift- 
ing sand of beaches. Studies have been made of the 
basket willow, of the sugar maple industry, and tur- 
pentine orcharding. Some 275,000 acres of spruce 
forest have been worked over with a view to providing 
material for the manufacture of paper which is mak- 
ing alarming inroads on the forests of the north. The 
Bureau thus directly stimulates private industry as 
far as it can be done without neglecting the “ central 
object of its existence, which is the perpetuation of 
the forests of this country by wise use.” 


The main business section of Baltimore has been 
wiped out by a fire which began on First-day morn- 
ing, the seventh, and raged for a day and a half. One 
hundred and forty acres have been burned over, in- 
cluding all the buildings on both sides of Baltimore 
Street from Howard to Front, and everything south 
of Baltimore Street to Pratt, and all the wharves and 
warehouses along the water front from Light Street 
to Jones’ Falls. The fire extended north of Baltimore 
Street and wrecked the city post office. It is impos- 
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sible to estimate the loss in dollars. All business is 
completely paralyzed. The State Legislature has de- 
clared ten successive days’ legal holiday to protect 
business interests. The city has been put under 
martial law. A bill has been introduced in Congress 
by a Western Representative appropriating $1,000,- 
000 toward the relief of the sufferers. 


The Naval Appropriation Bill was completed by 
the House Committee on Naval Affairs on the fourth. 
Admiral Dewey was before the Committee, and his 
suggestions in favor of heavy fighting ships prevailed 
over the recommendations of Secretary Moody. The 
bill carries an aggregate appropriation of $95,000,- 
000. Provision was made for an armor plate factory, 
to cost $4,000,000, which the Secretary of the Navy 
is authorized to construct in case he cannot secure 
armor from private bidders at a reasonable price. 
The ships authorized are one battleship, two armored 
cruisers, three scout cruisers and two squadron col- 
liers. The appropriation of $500,000 made last year 
for two submarine boats was reappropriated, the 
boats to be purchased in the discretion of the Secre- 
tary of the Navy. This building program gives a 
total of 44,000 tons of heavy fighting ships, as com- 
pared with 62,000 tons last year. The heavy con- 
struction provided will cost $21,750,000, while the 
lighter construction will bring the cost of the build- 
ing program up to $28,000,000. For the Guantana- 
mo, Cuba, naval station, an appropriation of $365,000 
was made, and for that at Ilongapo, P. L., $362,000 
was authorized. An addition of 3,000 men is author- 
ized to the personnel of the navy. 

A bill in imitation of the negro disfranchisement 
laws of some of the “ black belt ’”’ States was intro- 
duced in the Maryland Legislature on the fourth. It 
provides that to be entitled to register and become 
a qualified voter the applicant must be (1) a person 
able to read any section of the Constitution of this 
State submitted to him by the officers of registration 
and to give a reasonable explanation of the same; or, 
if unable from physical disability to read such see- 
tion, be able to understand and give a reasonable ex- 
planation thereof when read to him by the registra- 
tion officer; or (2) a person who on the first day of 
January, 1869, or prior thereto, was entitled to vote 
under the laws of this State or of any other State of 
the United States wherein he then resided; or (3) any 
male lineal descendant of such last-mentioned per- 
son. No person not thus qualified by coming under 
some one of the above deseriptions shall be entitled 
to be registered as a qualified voter nor be entitled to 
vote. The entire Democratic organization is back of 


the bill. 

The House has passed a bill authorizing the Secre- 
tary of War to bring to the United States, on one of 
the government transports, 600 teachers of the pub- 
lic schools of Porto Rico and the necessary attend- 
ants, for the purpose of enabling the teachers to at- 


tend the various summer schools of the universities 
and colleges of this country. The teachers and at- 
tendants are to be selected by the Commissioner of 
Education of the island, and are to be brought here 
at such time as the Governor of Porto Rico may re- 
quest. Transportation to this country and return to 
Porto Rico will be without charge to the teachers and 
attendants, but each of them will be required to pay 
a subsistence charge of $1 per day while on the trans- 
port. 

The Senate Committee on Privileges and Election 
proposes to make its inquiry into the case of Sena- 
tor Smoot on broad lines. It is proposed to put the 
whole Mormon Church on trial. The committee has 
decided not only to call witnesses to Washington, but 
to send a sub-committee, if necessary, to Utah, Wyo- 
ming, Idaho and New Mexico to inquire into the 
methods and conduct of the Mormon Church. Presi- 
dent Joseph Smith and a long list of high officials, in- 
cluding his fellow Presidents and the apostles of the 
Church, will be summoned and put under examina- 
tion. It is not expected that the inquiry can be closed 
this session. 

With a few minor amendments, the House to-day 
passed without division the Agricultural Appropria- 
tion bill, carrying $5,514,150. A determined and 
persistent effort was made to bring about a reform in 
the matter of the distribution of seeds by the Gov- 
ernment, but it failed. A further effort was then 
made to provide for the purchase of rare and untried 
seeds, but despite an earnest appeal for this amend- 
ment it failed also. So that the status of Govern- 
ment seed distribution remains just as it has been. 

—_— r 

A bill has been introduced in the Senate of New 
Jersey to amend the Crimes Act, so that in case of 
murder in the first degree the jury may qualify their 
verdict by adding, “but without capital punish- 
ment ”’; in which case the penalty will be imprison- 
ment for life. The subject is one that has been much 
discussed in New Jersey. 

It is announced that Thomas Nelson Page, the 
author, will establish a technical school in Hanover 
County, Va., the county of his birth. It is to be for 
both sexes, exclusively for whites, and to teach car- 
pentering, mechanics, cooking, sewing, etc. North- 
ern teachers are to be employed. 


The last vestige of the American occupation of 
Cuba disappeared on the fourth, when the American 
flag was lowered from the Cabana barracks and the 
last battalion of American soldiers marched to the 
Triscornia pier and boarded the United States army 
transport Sumner. 


A Senator from Vermont has introduced a bill au- 
thorizing marriages in the District of Columbia, ac- 
cording to the custom of the Society of Friends. 
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BIRTHS. 


BENSON.—At Benson, Md., First month 7th, 1904, to David 
T. and Anna R. Benson, a daughter, who is named Gladys Mar- 
garet Benson. 

KIRBY.—First month 17th, 1904, at their home, near Colum- 
bus, N. J., to Benjamin R. and Anna Evans Kirby, a daughter, 
who is named Edna Evans Kirby. 

LAING.—On First month 30th, 1904, in Philadelphia, to 
Katharine and George Truman Laing, a daughter, who is 
named Katherine Adelaide Laing. 


TEMPLE.—At Safe Harbor, Lancaster County, Pa., on Sec- 
ond month 7th, 1904, to Jacob Paxson and Ada Underhi!] Tem- 
ple, a daughter, who is named Emily Marshall Temple. 


DEATHS. 


HAVILAND.—At the home of her son-in-law, James H. Vail, 
Ruxton, Md., First month 30th, 1904, Phebe J. Haviland, in 
the 79th year of her age; widow of Wm. C. Haviland, and 
daughter of Josiah and Deborah H. Quimby, of Dutchess Co., 
N. Y. (both deceased). 


JANNEY.—At his home, near Springboro, Warren County, 
Ohio, First month 26th, 1904, Richard Sidwell, eldest child of 
the late Mahlon T. and Frances 8. Janney, and grandson of 
Stephen and Letitia Janney, formerly of Loudoun County, Va., 
aged over 60 years, a member of Springboro Monthly Meeting 
of Friends. 

PEIRCE.—At his home in Moorestown, N. J., Second month 
Ist, 1904, Edwin L. Peirce, in the 45th year of his age. He 
joined Friends by convincement, and for several years was a 
member and recorded minister of the monthly meeting of 
Friends held at Green Street, Philadelphia, but during the past 
two years was identified with the meeting at Merchantville, 
N. J., which he was instrumental in establishing. 


PHILLIPS.—At New Hope, Pa., First month 15th, 1904, 
Charles Phillips, aged 83 years, a member of Solebury Monthly 
Meeting. 


SAUNDERS. —On Second month 4th, 1904, at Colorado 
Springs, Col., Albert, son of the late Thomas and Sallie G. 
Saunders. Interred at Asbury Park, N. J., Second month 5th, 
1904. 


SPEAKMAN.—At his home in Chicago, on the 25th of First 
month, 1904, Edward Speakman, aged 72 years. He came to 
Chicago in 1865, and was one of the organizers of the “Cen- 
tral Meeting of Friends” here, a faithful, active and inter- 
ested member, beloved by his associates. He was a patient 
sufferer during an illness of many months. J. 'W. ¥. 

WILEY.—At the home of her youngest son, St. Louis, Mo., 
Ninth month 12th, 1903, Almira A. Wiley, aged 75 years, 
daughter of the late Isaac Altemus. 

WILDMAN.—At her home in Langhorne, Pa., First month 
22d, 1904, Sarah Ann Wildman, aged 85 years. She was the 
daughter of Yardley and Hannah Taylor, of Loudoun County, 
Va., and in 1840 married Abraham Warner, a member of Falls 
Monthly Meeting, Bucks County, Pa., who died in 1860, leaving 
her with four children. In 1871 she married John Wildman, of 
Langhorne, Pa. 

ZAVITZ.—At his home, Coldstream, Ontario, suddenly, at 
the close of a quiet First-day, First month 3d, 1904, Daniel 
Zavitz passed into the higher life after nearly 83 years of ac- 
tive and useful life here. He was an elder of Lobo Monthly 
Meeting of Friends. 











NOTES. 


The Young Friends’ Association of Philadelphia has from the 
first divided its members into three large committees for spe- 
cial study and more informal meetings than those of the Asso- 
ciation as a whole. The Literature Committee has recently 
been reorganized, and is taking up a new line of endeavor, its 
concern being to bring together the younger young Friends of 
Philadelphia and vicinity, and give them an opportunity to get 
acquainted with one another, and to learn to work together 
in the interest of our principles and testimonies. 

The Literature Committee, or the Literature and Social Sec- 
tion, as it is now called, has sent out the following invitation 
to its first meeting on the new plan of work: 

_ “Believing that, if it were presented in a live and interest- 
ing way, many would gladly acquaint themselves with the lit- 
erature of Friends of the older time and of to-day, and also 





keep informed as to current literature that is of especial in- 
terest from a Friendly point of view; and that there is need 
of a social center for young people who may have outgrown 
the First-day School; the Literature Section of the Young 
Friends’ Association of Philadelphia extends a cordial invita- 
tion to all, whether members or not, to attend the first of a 
series of meetings to be held in the Young Friends’ Associa- 
tion Building, Fifteenth and Cherry Streets, Second-day even- 
ing, Second month 15th, at 8 p.m. 
PROGRAM. 


Informal discussion. There will be no prepared papers. 

1. The Adventurous Life of Benjamin Lundy, Journalist, 
Statesmen, Abolitionist. 

2. A Present-day Prophet of Persia; Abbas Effendi, Head of 
the Babist Movement, as presented in the fascinating new book 
by Myron H. Phelps. 

3. Announcements and Discussion as to the future activities 
of the Literature Section, in which all who have interests 
among the young people of the Society of Friends in Philadel- 
phia and vicinity are cordially invited to take part. 

4. Social. 

Thee is invited to come and to give notice of the meeting 
to any one whom thee would like to see more closely in touch 
with the interests of our Society. 

A goodly number of interesting books were placed on the 
shelves of the monthly meeting’s Free Library at Fifteenth and 
Cherry Streets, Philadelphia, last month, among which are: 
“The Life of William Morris,” by Elizabeth L. Cary; “Auto- 
biography of Seventy Years,” George Frisbie Hoar; “ The Call 
of the Twentieth Century,” David Starr Jordan; “ Enjoyment 
of Art,” Carleton Noyes; “ George Fox” (two volumes), Rufus 
M. Jones; “ Home: Its Work and Influence,” Charlotte Perkins 
Gilman; “ Life of Wm. E. Gladstone” (three volumes), by John 
Morley; “ Principles of the Founders,” Edwin D. Meade; “ Re- 
collections, Personal and Literary,” Richard Henry Stoddard; 
“The Religion of an Educated Man,” Francis G. Peabody, and 
“ Witnesses of the Light,” Washington Gladden. It is much 
desired by the Committee of Management that the library 
shall be freely used. 


Sixth-day, Second month 12th, is Donation Day at the North- 
ern Association for the Relief and Employment of Poor 
Women, 702 Green Street, Philadelphia. The house will be 
open from 9 a.m. to 6 p.m. Donations in funds, dry goods and 
groceries will be very acceptable. Muslins, colored flannel and 
canton flannel particularly needed. ‘Tea, sugar and coal are in 
daily use. The object of the association is to give employment 
to poor women, both in and out of the house, and this winter 
much work has been found to do. The officers for 1904 are: 
President, Caroline S. Jackson, 3117 North Sixteenth Street: 
first vice-president, Fanny S. Williams, 309 South Fifteenth 
Street; second vice-president, Hannah Streeter, 504 Marshall 
Street; treasurer, Anne M. Griscom, 622 Marshall Street; sec- 
retary, Hannah B. Pettit, 632 Marshall Street. 

At a stated meeting of the Board of Managers of the 
Grandom Institution, Philadelphia, held Twelfth month 29th, 
1903, the following minute was adopted unanimously: 

“ Being conscious of the loss sustained by the death of Ed- 
ward H. Ogden, the managers of the Grandom Institution de- 
sire to place on record a minute of their sense of said loss. 

“Since the year 1891 he has faithfully and with singleness 
of purpose presided over the monthly meetings of the Board 
as president. 

“His duties were invariably performed with a comprehensive 
knowledge, and in a clear, firm and gentlemanly way, which 
always commanded our respect and admiration. 

“His memory will ever be held by his colleagues in high 
esteem.” Epwin 8. Drxon, Sec. 


In response to the appeal in our issue of First month 23d, 
in behalf of defrauded Indians in California, Wapsenonoc 
Monthly Meeting in Iowa took prompt action, and on First 
month 30th, agreed upon and sent the following petition: 

“To the Honorable, the Congress of the United States: 

“We, the undersigned, hereby respectfully petition and re- 
quest that lands in severalty be granted to the landless In- 
dians of Northern California, substantially as suggested by the 
Northern California Indian Association, and that such further 
relief be given as may be appropriate.” 

Signed on behalf of Wapsenonoc Monthly Meeting of Friends, 
held at West Liberty, Iowa, First month 30th, 1904. 

J. T. HOLLINGsSworTH, Clerk. 
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A social evening will be spent in the parlor and old library 
room at Fifteenth and Race Streets, Philadelphia, under the 
care of the Best Interest Committee of the Monthly Meeting. 
Friends are invited to come to supper, which will be “served be- 
tween 6 and 7.30 p.m., and to assist in making the evening a 
pleasant one. One feature of the evening will be an informal 
talk on the Holy Land by a Friend who has recently made a 
visit there. 


Edward Grubb, of London, editor of the British Friend, will 
speak in the auditorium of the Young Friends’ Association 
Building, Fifteenth and Cherry Streets, Philadelphia, Second 
month 16th, at 8 p.m., on “ Quakerism: Its Inner Strength and 
Outer Weakness.” The meeting is under the care of the Young 
Friends’ Association of Philadelphia. A general invitation is 
given, and Friends are requested to invite any whom they 
would like to have hear our Friend. 


Elizabeth Lloyd has made another change in her route. She 
is now on her way from Kansas City to Southern California, 
and will visit Denver and Colorado Springs as she returns from 
the Pacific Coast. She writes from Kansas City, Mo., Second 
month 4th, that thus far her path has been made very smooth 
for her, that her health has been excellent, and that she has 
suffered no inconvenience from either floods or frost. 


Edward Grubb will address the Young Friends’ Association 
of the George School on Seventh-day evening, Second month 
13th, at 8 p.m. A cordial invitation is extended to all to at- 
tend. It is expected that he will attend the First-day School 
and meeting at Newtown on First-day morning, the 14th. 

Isaac Wilson expects to attend meeting at Darby on First- 
day morning, the 14th, at 10 o’clock. In the afternoon he ex- 
pects to be at Fair Hill (Germantown Avenue and Cambria 
Streets, Philadelphia,) at 3.30 p.m. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 
“ READING THE BIBLE.” 
Editors FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER: 


I read in the INTELLIGENCER for to-day, Second month 6th, 
an article on “ Reading the Bible” by W. J. MacWatters. I 
feel so much sympathy with above I want to write just a few 
words in regard to same. 

We all realize too little the worth of the Bible. In litera- 
ture alone it is impossible to estimate what its influence has 
been. Scholars trace its power in all the best books, ancient and 
modern. We can hardly think what it would mean could we 
imagine all the books which are indebted in any way to the 
Bible and its religion eliminated from our literature. Truly 
does W. J. MacWatters say, “ It gives us our knowledge of the 
Creator and our rule of right living,” ete. 

I was interested also in article in same paper on “ Teaching 
the Old Testament to Children.” I recently read a scholarly 
article on science and revelation, and it showed a most won- 
derful genera] agreement between the six periods of creation 
and scientific truths, which agreement is nowhere to be found 
in the legends of creation furnished us by heathen nations. 
The same could be said in regard to the beautiful spiritual 
truths Friendsfind in the Bible story of creation not to be found 
elsewhere. There is food for thought also in the quotation 
from the Congregationalist: “The inner spiritual meaning of 
many Scripture passages are a mine of precious treasure.” But 
I believe the greatest proof of the truths of the Bible is its 

wer to transform lives. We know its teachings, even when 
wholly literal, have had the power to raise the lowest, the 
most ignorant, the most wicked of persons, no matter of what 
race or nation, from the most degraded savage to the cultured 
man of letters, from the mere sensual life to that of a child 
of God. A greater miracle than this the mind of man cannot 
conceive. Truly “the Scriptures came not in old time by the 
will of man, but holy men of God spake as they were moved 
by the Holy Ghost.” Lyp1a J. MosHEr. 

Granville, N. Y. 


FROM BLUE RIVER FRIENDS. 
ELIZABETH LLOYD’S VISIT. 

Our hearts have been strengthened and encouraged by a visit 
from Elizabeth Lloyd, of Lansdowne, Pa., who is now on her 
way across the continent, visiting isolated Friends. In spite 
of wintry weather and snowy roads a number were present at 
each meeting. A morning meeting was held on Fifth- and 
Sixth-days. On Sixth-day evening a special service was held 
for the young. A large crowd was present at this meeting 
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from the surrounding country, all feeling they had been blest 
in coming. On Fifth-day Elizabeth Lloyd spoke to us from the 
text, “It is better to give than to receive.” One of the most 
helpful thoughts brought out was that we all bring some gift 
with us to the meeting; it may not be the spoken word, but 
by our presence and uplifting thoughts we benefit those around 
us. On Sixth-day morning the message given was on “ Dis- 
couragements,” and every heart was touched, so well did she 
seem to understand our needs and enter into our lives. 

During her two-days’ stay with us several Friends were vis- 
ited who were too feeble to attend the meetings. As we bade 
her farewell we were reminded of Hebrews, 13th chapter, 2d 
verse, “ Be not forgetful to entertain strangers, for thereby 
some have entertained angels unawares.” 


“The dear Lord’s best interpreters 
Are humble human souls; 
The gospel of a life like hers 
Is more than books or scrolls.” 


Salem, Ind. SrIpNEY TRUEBLOOD. 


THE NEW BOARDING HOME OF PHILADEL- 
PHIA QUARTERLY MEETING. 


At Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting, held the 9th 
instant, notification was received from the committee 
in charge of the Boarding Home that the new build- 
ing which Anna T. Jeanes has been erecting in Ger- 
mantown was ready to be placed in the care of the 
Quarterly Meeting. 

The Quarterly Meeting accepted the responsibility 
with feelings of deep gratitude for the munificent 
gift, and the clerks were directed to give expression 
of this feeling to the donor. 

In eleventh month last the property was conveyed 
to the Incorporated Trustees of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting, in trust for the use and enjoyment of the 
Quarterly Meeting so long as the latter might wish to 
maintain it as a Home. Accompanying the gift was 
an endowment fund in various securities given from 
the estate of Mary Jeanes, approximating $250, - 
000.00 in value. In the ev ent of the Quarterly Meet- 
ing discontinuing the Home at any future time, the 
property and the endowment fund both are to be 
added to the Joseph Jeanes fund of the Yearly Meet- 
ing. The endowment fund was also placed with the 
Yearly Meeting Trustees, the income to be paid over 
to the committee in charge of the work. 

The property now turned over to the Meeting is 
located at the northwest corner of Greene Street and 
Washington Lane, in Germantown, on one of the 
highest points of land in that suburb. It is within a 
few feet of the ridge from which the water flows in 
one direction to the Delaware, and in the other to the 
Schuylkill. To the north and west the building com- 
mands a fine view over the wooded Wissahickon 
hills, across the Schuylkill valley to the rolling coun- 
try as far as Bryn Mawr. 

The lot contains approximately four acres of 
ground. A little more than half of it is high above 
the street and consists of a nearly level plateau. 
About three hundred feet back from the street this 
falls abruptly away, and the remaining portion of the 
lot is some twenty-five feet lower. This steep hillside 
is covered with forest trees of great age, and prob- 
ably a portion of the primeval woods. The ground on 
which the Home stands was bought of the Johnson 
estate, and had been in that family for many genera- 
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tions. While the lot is now surrounded by modern 
houses, it has not been many years since ii was farm 
land, and the wooded hillside used as a wood lot, sup- 
plying cord wood for the Johnson homes up to the 
time the lot was purchased. of iron. 

The Home is but one square from the Thirteenth The first floor contains the dining room, a large 


| a three-story fireproof laundry, while at each end of 
and Fifteenth Streets trolley, which occupies Wayne | library, parlor, office, matrons’ room, cloak room, en- 


the main building are semi-detached brick and iron 
fire escape towers. The halls, stairways and kitchens 
are all of fireproof construction, the stairways being 


Avenue in Germantown, and two squares away from | gineer’s room, two kitchens, men’s and women’s lava- 
the Fourth and Eighth Streets lines on the Main | tories, the laundry and nine bed rooms for those who 
Street. It is four squares from Tulpehocken Station, | may find it difficult to climb the stairs. The stairs, 
on the Germantown branch of the Pennsylvania | however, are easy of ascent, having been copied, as 
Railroad. It is seven squares from the Germantown | to rise and tread, from those in an old Arch Street 
Meeting, on Schoolhouse Lane. house, which experience has proved are very comfort- 
The conception and execution of the work through- | able. They are provided with a handrail on both 
out has been the individual effort of Anna T. Jeanes. | sides, and are the proper width to grasp both rails at 
She bought the land, having first received written re- | the same time. 
ports from the committee as to its being a suitable The second floor contains two sitting rooms, a sew- 





NEW BOARDING HOME OF PHILADELPHIA QUARTERLY MEETING. 
View from the rear. 


site. She then drew out the general character and | ing room, an ironing room, over the laundry, and six- 
design of the building, decided on the number and | teen bedrooms, besides numerous baths and lava- 
arrangement of the rooms, indicated their size and | tories. There are fourteen bathrooms in all in the 
the uses to which they were to be put, and through- | building. 

out the whole operation of building, equipping and The third floor contains nineteen bedrooms. It is 
furnishing has given it the most painstaking, continu- ; on this floor that Anna T. Jeanes has asked the com- 
ous and devoted attention. Every important detail is | mittee to set aside for her use two rooms in the mid- 
of her planning, and the execution of the work has re- | dle portion of the building, over the library. Should 


ceived from her daily, yes, almost hourly, thought. she occupy them, it will be as a boarder, upon the 
After the first drawings had been made, they were | same terms and conditions as others. 
handed over to Bunting & Shrigley, architects, who On the fourth floor there are twelve bedrooms, a 


put them in working shape for the builders, George | large store room, tank room, ete. The average size 
Watson & Son. Building was started early in the | of the bedrooms is about fourteen by seventeen feet. 


spring of 1902, and carried on continuously, with but The building is heated by hot water and equipped 
slight interruption, until it was surrendered by the | with gas and electricity. Having been planned by a 
builder about Twelfth month 1st, 1903. woman, it is unnecessary to say that every bedroom 


The building is of red pressed brick, with Pennsyl- | has an ample closet, and that there are numerous 
vania blue marble trimmings and a dark slate roof. | storage closets on every floor. 
It is four stories high, 230 feet long, and 68 feet in There are three porches on the front of the build- 
depth. The front is practically straight, but the rear | ing, one for each floor, and as the illustration dis- 
is broken into three wings. At the northwest end is | closes, nine in the rear, each wing having one on each 
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floor. These are all sheltered from the north and 
east winds. 


The building is nearly furnished, additional funds 
having generously been provided for this purpose. It 
is expected that the Friends now living in the present 
Home, 5800 Greene Street, Germantown, will move 
to this new building about Third month 1st. There is 
considerable grading yet to be done outside, and also 
the building of a shelter for horses, tools, etc., but 
this work Anna T. Jeanes has reserved to herself, 
and it will proceed under her supervision as spring 
opens. 

No restrictions or suggestions to the Quarterly 


Meeting as to how the Home should be managed ac- | 


companied the gift, but in conversation with mem- 
bers of the committee Anna T. Jeanes has outlined 
several basic principles on which, in her judgment, it 
should be conducted. 

It is her thought that it should be an abiding place 
particularly for the “ lonely and the desolate ” among 
Friends and those in sympathy with them. Her sym- 
pathies have gone out especially to those stripped of 
near relatives and friends, living lonely lives, per- 
haps away from Friendly neighborhoods, who are 
longing for the companionship of those of their relig- 
ious faith, and the tender care and comfort which a 
Friends’ home rightly conducted can and should give 
them. These may not necessarily be those of little 
worldly means, but also those in a condition of “ lone- 
ly affluence.” Preference should be given to ‘those 
without children or near relatives to care for them. 
The family ties should remain unbroken wherever 
possible. Only in exceptional cases would it be sup- 
posed that married people would enter the Home. 
They have each other to care for and for company 
and should not be among the “ desolate and lonely.” 

It is further thought that no admission fee should 
be charged, and that no arrangement should be made 
looking towards taking a Friend for life on the pay- 
ment of a stipulated amount, but that the tenure of 
the boarder could be terminated at any time when it 
was found to be mutually desirable. In a general 
way the rate of board should be regulated by the 
amount the boarder was able to pay, be it much or 
little. It will thus be seen that the idea of the donor 
was not that the Home should be a boarding house 
with board at reduced rates, for those who simply 
could not live comfortably elsewhere or were burden- 
some to their children or relatives, but a refuge and a 
home, in its broadest sense, where all lonely or bereft 
Friends, be they rich or poor, high or low, would find 
solace and peace in their declining years. 


C.F. J. 


Certain thoughts are prayers. There are moments, 
whatever the attitude of the body may be, the soul is 
on its knees.—Selected. 


*¢ ¢ 
Resolve to edge in a little reading every day, if it 
is but a single sentence. If you gain fifteen minutes 


a day, it will make itself felt at the end of the year. 
—Horace Mann. 


CONCORD QUARTERLY MEETING. 
Held at West Chester, Pa., Second month 2d. 


Concord Quarterly Meeting of Friends was held 
in the meeting house on North High Street. 
It was one of the largest gatherings of the 
kind held there in recent years. Country roads in a 
good condition for traveling and bright sunshine 
overhead made the day all that could be desired for 
the meeting. 

Shortly after 10 o’clock the silence was broken 
by Margaretta Howard, a minister from Philadel- 
phia. She emphasized the importance of the law of 
association. However complete we seem to be our- 
selves, possessed of talents given us by our Heavenly 
Father, it is only as we cultivate these talents, make 
use of our opportunities by rendering service to oth- 
ers that we are the perfect unit in the whole, thus 
furthering God’s great plan. 

Ezra Fell, of Wilmington, followed with the 
thought that it is only in the stillness of the flesh that 
we feel the spirit of God and are conscious of the di- 
vine blessing. 

Isaac Wilson, of Ontario, Canada, was the next 
speaker. He based his sermon upon the text, “ If I 
had not come among you, ye would not have had 
sin, but now ye have no cloak for your sin.” 
Common sense and intelligence reject the idea that 
Jesus brought sin into the world, let us rather inter- 
pret this text to mean that he came to point out to 
men their mistakes and to show them a better and a 
higher way of living. The speaker feels their sins 
were sins of ignorance, a lack of understanding, 
rather than wilful disobedience. But with this new 
revelation, as taught and practiced by Jesus, theré 
was no longer any cloak for their sins. It was the 
earnest purpose of Jesus to convince his hearers that’ 
God revealed himself not only to him—the Son of 
man—but to his children everywhere as they are will- 
ing to receive. God is not partial, but equal, in all his 
ways, his love is overflowing, and the need so great 
that when Jesus, endowed with human propensities, 
came to live among men, he could, with his greater 
spiritual insight, guide them into better ways of 
thinking and acting. 

The mission of Jesus upon earth was first and fore- 
most to save men from sinning rather than from 
eternal punishment. He came to stir up in their 
minds by way of remembrance the fact that they 
might directly commune with their Heavenly Father 
and know his will concerning them. 

The speaker felt there is great need in the world 
to-day of a practical understanding of Jesus’ mission 
among men. Not only to accept but to live out the 
religion professed is necessary. Man in his journey 
through life has not been left without a witness in his 
own heart; at some time or other there have been 
impressions made upon him by his Heavenly Father’s 
love, which, if heeded, would have guided him into 
higher paths. 

Much sympathy was expressed with the spirit of 
inquiry which is abroad in the land among those who 
do not belong to the churches. Many of these are 
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watching for evidences of the spirit of Christ in the 
motives and actions of professed Christianity, and 
often not seeing it are turned away. It behooves us 
to let the divine control the human, and there will 
not be divorcement, but the joining together of that 
which God designed, a greater divinity in humanity, 
so that it will reflect the image of its creator. 

A few words by Mary Bonsall and Sidney Yarnall 
followed with the thought that “ God’s best inter- 
preters are humble human souls.” 

Anna Travilla Speakman, of Swarthmore, made a 
plea for more reverence for the things of God about 
us—the beauty of nature as seen in snow-covered 
hills, how it stirs the heart and awakens the rever- 
ential spirit. 

To meet the duties of our every-day lives, let us 
grow still, realizing that we are the children of God, 
then discouragements and petty anxieties will pass 
away, and we will be lifted up, strengthened to meet 
the greater experiences of life. 

With a few words from David Ferris, the religious 
meeting closed. ; 


BUSINESS MEETING. 


Nearly all who were in attendance at the first 
meeting stayed for the business session, which im- 
mediately followed. 

The clerks, Matilda Garrigues and Morgan Bunt- 
ing, took their places, and the names of the repre- 
sentatives from the various monthly meetings were 
called. All were present except six. 

A minute for Isaac Wilson and his wife, Ruth Wil- 
son, the Canadian Friends who are making social and 
religious visits within the limits of Philadelphia and 
Baltimore Yearly Meetings, was read and much sat- 
isfaction expressed with their presence among 
Friends. 

Answers to the first, second and eighth queries were 
then read. The consideration of the second query, as 
to whether love and unity are maintained, tale-bear- 
ing and detraction discouraged, always calls forth 

_much comment. Many concerned Friends feel that 
this query must be answered individually by the 
members, if we would have the answers come up as 
satisfactorily as could be desired. It is impossible for 
overseers of a meeting to know of every case of the 
kind queried after. They can only formulate the an- 
swers from the cases which come under their notice 
for adjustment. Those who spoke on this matter 
were David Ferris, Wilmington; Lucy Biddle Lewis, 
Lansdowne; Lewis Smedley, Willistown; William 
and Emma Bancroft, Wilmington; George Steele, 
Birmingham; Mordecai Bartram, Willistown; Anna 
Travilla Speakman, Morgan Bunting, Charles 
Palmer, of Chester, and others. 

An interesting statistical report, showing the mem- 
bership of the different monthly meetings included 
in Concord Quarterly Meeting was read, after which 
the clerk, Morgan Bunting, read a letter from Joseph 
Powell, of Darby, who was prevented from attending 
the meeting because of an accident. He expressed 
his love and interest in the meeting and the object for 
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which it was gathered. Phebe Griffith, Lewis Palmer, 
Samuel S. Ash, of Philadelphia, and Mary Travilla 
expressed their appreciation of the letter and the 
spirit of love and good feeling which prompted it. 
The clerks were directed to send the absent Friend 
a message of love and sympathy. With a short pe- 
riod of silence the meeting concluded. 

At the close of the second meeting the Friends 
were invited to the school building, where an ample 
luncheon had been provided for all. The arrange- 
ments were in charge of Caroline J. Worth. Five 
long tables looked very attractive, and were presided 
over by Frances L. Sharpless, Lavinia C. Hoopes, 
Anna Moore, Anna R. Hoopes and Lochie Baldwin. 
Susan Taylor, Rebecca L. Paiste and Phebe Taylor 
had charge of the supplies. 

The aids were Maud K. Lewis, Elizabeth and Mary 
Travilla, Mary Travilla (Gay Street), Carrie Hoopes, 
Alice Smedley, Cora Baily, Mattie Barnes, Lizzie 
Hopewell, Mary Marvel, Abigail Jackson, Mary 
Hood, Carrie Palmer, Beulah Pratt, Clara Hickman 
and Jesse Phipps. 


At least 350 partook of the luncheon, which con- 
sisted of rolls, cold ham, veal and tongue, pickles, 
cheese, stewed fruits, coffee, tea, chocolate, apples 
and bananas.—West Chester Morning Republican. 


ABINGTON QUARTERLY MEETING. 


The winter session of Abington Quarterly Meeting 
was held as usual at Abington Meeting House, on 
Fifth-day, Second month 4th. The attendance was 
very large. As was noted by one of the Philadelphia 
papers, “ notwithstanding the good sleighing there 
were few young people; half the people present could 
have been called old, and four-fifths were past mid- 
dle life. Small wonder that most of the speakers ap- 
pealed for an increased interest on the part of young 
people. Quakerism, as was pointed out, cannot sur- 
vive by its patriarchs.” 

David Newport, of the Abington Meeting, was the 
first to speak. He was followed by Isaac Wilson, of 
Bloomfield, Ontario, Canada, who, with his wife 
Ruth, was in attendance with a minute from West 
Lake Monthly Meeting of Friends. He took as his 
text, “ Whom say ye that I am?” and spoke for about 
an hour. The Philadelphia Press, in its report of the 
meeting, said of this sermon: “It did not bear the 
marks of seminary sermon making, but what it lacked 
of logic and approved sermonic form it made up in 
its keen insight into real life and into the Scriptures. 
It was a plea for creed applied to present-day living.” 

Others who spoke were Emma W. Gaskill, Eliza 
Webster and Ellwood Roberts. 

At the business session representatives were pres- 
ent from all the constituent monthly meetings—Ab- 
ington, Byberry, Horsham, Gwynedd and Richland. 
The three queries usually taken up at this time were 
read with their answers. This, with the appointment 
of some committees, completed the business of the 


session. 
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SARAH T. PRICE. 


A memorial read at a meeting of the Association of the Com- 
mittee and Teachers of the Philadelphia Monthly Meeting 
Schools, held at Fifteenth and Race Streets, First month 25th, 
1904. 

In the loss of our dear friend, Sarah T. Price, who 
passed away suddenly at the close of a day’s work, 
Eleventh month 24th, 1903, not only has the Asso- 
ciation been deprived of a useful and valued member, 
but these schools have lost a faithful worker and 
staunch friend, one who was conscientious in the per- 
formance of duty and firm in her conviction of the 
right. She had at heart the progress and success of 
the schools and labored earnestly for everything that 
would improve their condition or increase their 
patronage. Many patrons have testified to the deep 
interest she manifested in the children under her 
care, by whom she was universally loved and re- 
spected. 

Her associate teachers in the Primary and Kin- 
dergarten Schools, at Fifteenth and Race Streets, feel 
that they have lost a wise counselor, a revered teach- 
er, a loving friend, whose daily life bore witness to 
this truth, “I am not alone, because the Father is 
with me.” 

Besides discharging her duties as principal with 
timely care and loyalty, she found opportunity to 
aid the needy, to visit the sick, and to give freely of 
her strength and money to philanthropic work. 

Her sunny disposition, ready sympathy and loving 
kindness endeared her to hosts of friends who deeply 
mourn her loss. 

Hers was a life worthy of emulation, and her re- 
ward must be all that is promised to the faithful. 


UP-TO-DATE. DOUKHOBORS. 

Our friend Edgar Haight, of Antler, Assiniboia, 
has sent us a copy of the Western Home Monthly, 
published at Winnipeg, containing some interesting 
pictures of “ Up-to-Date Doukhobors.” One shows a 
harvesting machine of the most approved type being 
set up on a Doukhobor farm, the people, some in 
quaint Russian garb, but more dressed as farm folk 
anywhere would be, gathered eagerly about. An- 
other picture shows a steam threshing outfit. The 
Canadian engineer and fireman are instructing the 
Doukhobors how to run the engine. In contrast to 
this is a picture of the first season’s threshing, when 
the grain was worked out by rollers and trampling of 
horses. One picture shows a man watering his 
horses, with the comment that the Doukhobors are 
“noted for having the very best of stock, and take 
good care of them.” 

These pictures are from the colony in the Swan 
River district, and were sent to J. Obed Smith, Immi- 
gration Commissioner, to show the advancement 
made by a number of these people who settled in 
Canada only four years ago. The writer of the arti- 
cle accompanying the pictures, says: “ These settlers 
are gradually abandoning their old-fashioned modes 
and methods, both as to dress and the manner of do- 
ing théir work. It will not be a great while before 
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they are as up-to-date as the rest of us. This applies 


not only to the heavier class of machinery, in which 
they have shown a disposition to secure the latest im- 
proved for farming, but along other lines. 

“Lately two Remington typewriters, one with 
Russian type and the other English, were purchased, 
through Mr. Smith, for use in the office of Peter 
Veregin, at Yorkton. They will be manipulated by 
Doukhobor operators, who already read and write 
English quite well. 

“A recent lady visitor to the colony informs the 
Western Home Monthly that for cleanliness and tidi- 
ness the homes are models. Everything is in fine 


shape; even the streets are kept in excellent order.” 


EDUCATIONAL. 
SWARTHMORE COLLEGE. 


On Secend-day, First month 25th, the mid-year examinations 
commenced and continued throughout the week. On the 
whole, the examinations called for a more complete and com- 
prehensive knowledge of the respective subjects than at any 
time before. An effort was made to raise the standard, in con- 
sequence of which more studying will be done on the next 
semester’s work. 

As a happy climax of the week’s work, President and Fran- 
ces M. Swain entertained the freshmen class on Seventh-day 
evening. An opportunity was given for the first-year men to 
become more thoroughly acquainted. 

The First-day Bible Class, conducted by Dr. Holmes, was 
more than usually interesting and instructive. The text, “ Ex- 
cept ye be converted and become as little children ye shall not 
enter the kingdom of heaven,” offered abundant matter for dis- 
cussion. It was first asked if these two, conversion and being 
childlike, were one and the same; it was thought not. The 
question then arose what particular parts of a child’s character 
were meant. To this the answers were trustfulness, capability 
to be taught, abstinence from sin, simplicity, and directness in 
treating new subjects. The matter of one’s influence in life 
was treated very satisfactorily. 

Dr. Holmes spoke in meeting. His sermon was a comprehen-; 
sive one, dwelling on the attitude many men have toward re- 
ligion and Christianity. He said there were (1) the super- 
ficial formal religion, and (2)—the true one—the life guided 
by love of truth, of nature, and of God. 

“An Art Visit to Madrid” was the subject of a lecture re- 
cently given by the distinguished English painter, Percy Big- 
land. It was illustrated, and many of the views were of ex- 
traordinary interest. 

In the senior class no new officers were installed. The junior 
class elected Ralph G. Jackson, president, and Elizabeth Hall, 
secretary. The sophomore class elected Edward Palmer, presi- 
dent; the freshman class, Spencer Laurence Coxe. 

On Fifth-day evening, 4th inst., John C. Manning gave a 
lecture-recital on Chopin. He treated the subject in a poetic 
and beautiful way, throwing a new light over the great musi- 
cian. His playing was strong and correct. 

Dr. Appleton renewed his Shakespearean readings on Sixth- 
day. They occur semi-monthly on Sixth-day at 10.45. All in- 
terested are welcome. 

The literary societies met on Sixth-day. In Eunomian new 
officers were chosen. Maurice E. Griest was elected president. 
Somerville met, and the regular literary journal, the 
“ Phrenaskia,” was read by the editor, Margaret Campion. 
Martha K. Burgess was elected president. 

The Girls’ Student Government Society held its regular elec- 
tion, Agnes H. Sibbald being chosen president, and Lois For- 
nance, secretary. 

The French Club is in a flourishing condition. Weekly ses- 
sions are held, a different committee having charge of each 
meeting. Very interesting programs are arranged, and much 
enthusiasm reported. 

Before meeting Dr. William W. Speakman read an excellent 
paper on respecting the rights of others. 

In meeting Pauline Holme, of Baltimore, spoke of the holy 
example, saying that it should raise our ideals and ambitions 
to consider that “God made us after his own image.” 

B. We, Fe 
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GEORGE SCHOOL. 


Seventh-day evening, First month 30th, the third number of 
our lecture course was given, a very enjoyable entertainment 
by the New Century Trio: Helen Reed, harpist, Anna B. Rob- 
erts, soprano, and Jeanette Broomell, reader. 

Stewartson Brown, of the Academy of Natural Science, gave 
an illustrated talk, Second-day evening, Second month Ist, be- 
fore the Science Club on “ The Wild Flower Preservation So- 
ciety of America.” ‘This talk was exceedingly interesting and 
suggestive, inasmuch as there are so many beautiful flowers 
in the George School woods which should be protected by all 
lovers of wild flowers. 

After the talk was concluded, the members of the Science 
Club were invited to the Biological Laboratory by Belle Van- 
sant to meet the speaker. 

As the new dormitory for boys had been named “ Drayton 
Hall” for the birthplace of George Fox at Drayton, it was de- 
cided, at a recent meeting of the committee, that the other 
dormitory for boys, familiarly known as “ the Cottage,” should 
be named “ Orton Hall,” for the birthplace of George White- 
head, one of the most conspicuous of the early Friends at Or- 
ton in Westmoreland; and that the principal’s house should 
be named “Sunny Bank,” for Sunny Bank in Westmoreland, 
where George Whitehead attended the first meeting of Friends, 
and where, some time afterward, he first saw George Fox and 
heard him preach. 

The Whittier Literary Society held a regular meeting, Sev- 
enth-day evening, Second month 6th. The following program 
was given: Piano solo, “ Barcarolle,” Marion Reese; recitation, 
“The Return of the Hoe,” Mary Gatchell; original story, 
Roger Walton; recitation, “Going Back to Grandpa’s,” Trevor 
Dunham; chorus, eight boys; declamation, “American Repub- 
lic,” Edwin Brosius; play, “An Economical Boomerang.” 

F. B. §. 


FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATIONS. 

Newtown, Pa.—The Friends’ Association met at the home 
of George and Lavinia W. Blackfan on Fourth-day evening, 
the 3d. After the reading of the Scriptures by Evan T. Worth- 
ington, president, the election of officers for the ensuing year 
took place, and the newly-elected, Robert Kenderdine, presi- 
dent, and Emma L. Worstall, secretary, took their positions. 

Thaddeus S. Kenderdine read a paper on “ The Influence of 
Friends in the Early Affairs of the Commonwealth.” He spoke 


of the “Utopia” which Penn established, and thought it ° 


scarcely gratifying to Friends to-day to find so little of the 
early Quakerism in the present legislation of our State; but 
he drew an optimistic conclusion that it might have been worse 
had Penn never set the example of a government ruled on the 
principle of love, and justice, and peace. 

In response to an explanation of Dowieism, Evan T. Worth- 
ington read from Everybody’s Magazine a very graphic account 
of the same. We may ridicule Dowie, it said, but that does 
not explain the man’s wonderful success, the man’s strange in- 
fluence over others. 

Susanna Blaker read a most excellent article on “The Pur- 
suit of the Trivial ”—the interest taken in the useless things 
and the vanities of life, rather than the living and vital. 

Lavinia B. Eyre read an article carefully prepared by Eliza- 
beth G. Stapler, presenting the views of Isaac Hillborn and 
Samuel Janney on parts of the Discipline. 

Julia Eyre gave as a “Current Topic” an account of 
“The Industrial Missions’ Association of America.” 

A loving tribute to the memory of Isaac Eyre—a most val- 
ued member of our Association—was read by Sarah J. Reeder. 
It was most feelingly appreciated. A suggestion was made 
and approved by the members that it be forwarded to the 
FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER, with a desire for its publication. It 
was as follows: 

TO THE MEMORY OF ISAAC EYRE. 


A father in Israel—one whose wisdom we have been pleased 
to recognize; whose knowledge of our Society, past and pres- 
ent, was so correct; whose information of the discipline and 
its changes might be implicitly relied upon; whose advice and 
counsel were ever worthy to be considered; whose presence in 
our midst was always a pleasure; whose absence was always 
felt—has gone. The lips that spoke those words of counsel 
are closed forever. The heart whose every heart-throb has 
been for the good of his beloved society and for every organi- 
zation that would help to strengthen it, for he believed that 
through it would emanate an influence for good to the com- 
munity at large—is stilled. 

The feet that have so long been quivering on the brink of 
that eternity to which we all must go are resting now. His 





weary body is at rest. Yes, “He giveth His beloved sleep.” 
His words of counsel we shall hear no more. 

We shall see no more the audible ripple of a smile run round 
our circle at some sally of his wit whilst he sat so apparently 
unconscious of the effect produced. No, never more—yet we 
do not murmur. It is all as natural as the falling of the leaf 
from the wayside tree. 

Never again can we ask of him the traditions and remem- 
brances of the past that none but he could give. Every decade 
added to a human life bears with it information that might 
else be lost. How often we shall say, “were Isaac here, he 
could tell!” The parting had to be. His work was done. 
His memory will live. The remembrance of his faithfulness 
in the performance of duty, we trust, will stir our lives to a 
greater faithfulness. 

He has not lived in vain! Dear friend, farewell! 
hearts of all in tenderest love echo the word farewell! 

“Still let his mild rebuking stand 
Between us and the wrong, 
And his dear memory serve to make 
Our faith in goodness strong.” 

After a few moments of impressive silence the meeting ad- 
journed. 

The next Association will be held in the Friends’ Meeting 
House, and will be a Whittier meeting. It will be addressed 
by William Burgess, who will give his personal recollections 
of Whittier. A paper upon the life of the poet, and senti- 
ments from his writings, will complete the program. 


The 


at. R. 





Mep1a, Pa.—The monthly meeting of the Young Friends’ 
Association of Media was held at the home of Maurice C. Mich- 
ener, on East Jefferson Street, Third-day evening. There was 
a large attendance and the meeting proved instructive as well 
as interesting. Robert Fussell, the secretary, called the roll, 
and each member present responded with a sentiment. 

Five topics of current interest were discussed. Eugene 
Walker read a carefully prepared paper on “The Negro Prob- 
lem of To-day,” which brought forth much discussion and 
many good suggestions were offered. Dr. Trimble Pratt pre- 
sented an able article upon “Sanitary Science.” He is well in- 
formed upon this topic, and his paper contained much valuable 
information. Maurice Michener gave a talk on “ Russia and 
Japan,” which was thoroughly enjoyed. Robert Fussell fol- 
lowed with a clever address on “ Trusts.” 


The association is growing, each month new members being 
added. 


BYBERRY, PA.—The Second month meeting of Byberry 
Friends’ Association was held at the meeting house on First- 
day afternoon, the 7th inst., with a good attendance, despite 
the inclement weather. 

Instead of the usual scripture reading, Rachel Johnson read 
the editorial from FrreNDs’ INTELLIGENCER on “ Reading the 
Bible.” The minutes of the last session followed, and remarks 
of appreciation of them were given by those unable to be pres- 
ent at the former meeting. 

As was announced, this session was to treat of Friendly 
literature, and the first paper was by Anna Comly in answer to 
the question, “ What books written by Friends.should we as 
Friends read?” This was a most interesting paper in the 
variety of the subject recommended and the manner of its 
treatment. The writer gave a list of such books worthy 
perusal and study, which, however, she felt was only suggestive 
and not comprehensive. She began with an advocacy of “ fre- 
quent reverent reading of the Holy Scriptures,” which, while 
not written by a Friend, was surely for Friends. Then the 
“ Book of Discipline,” which warns against many temptations. 
The lives of eminent Friends were advised, such as “ Life of 
George Fox,” by Samuel Janney. She also referred to the 
Autobiography of Fox, compiled by Rufus M. Jones. 
and quoted from that edition. The “Life of William Penn,” 
by Janney; and three short works by William Penn: 
“No Cross, No Crown,” “Letter to His Wife and 
Children,” “Some Fruits of Solitude;” “Robert Barclay’s 
Apology; ” “Sacred History,” by Ellwood; “Salvation by 
Christ,” by Job Scott, and “John Woolman’s Journal” were 
mentioned, and especially the new pocket edition of the latter, 
now used in schools as a text-book. “ Journal of John Comly,” 
and biographies of Mary S. Hunt, Elizabeth Newport and very 
many worthy Friends, whose lives would incite to better liv- 
ing; Jane Johnson’s works, Samuel Janney’s memoirs and his 
history of Friends (four volumes); Whittier’s “Life” and 
beautiful poems, “Quaker Strongholds;” “Why I Am a 
Friend,” by John J. Cornell; Elizabeth Lloyd’s “Little Red 
School House ;” Elizabeth Powell Bond’s “Helps by the 
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Way; ” Isaac H. Hillborn’s “ Views and Testimonies of Society 
of Friends.” All these received the commendation of the 
speaker. She felt that so much good fiction was on the market 
to-day that it might be well to intersperse these with reading 
from the list given, and others of like character. 

She quoted from Talcott Williams, who said every person 
should read fifteen minutes daily, giving five minutes to Bible, 
five minutes to a good poem, and five minutes to Shakespeare, 
and the writer of the paper added, “I would say five minutes 
daily to Friends’ literature.” 

Discussion on this paper was entered into by Wm. P. Bon- 
ner, Nathaniel Richardson, the latter desiring to emphasize 
the beauty and desirability of Whittier’s poems for reading. 
Hannah W. Comly then gave a short review of “The Little 
Red School House,” by Elizabeth Lloyd, which portrayed the 
reign of love instead of force, showing the beauty of the 
change. 

This gave rise to discussion as to the exact locality of the 
school—a visitor, Mary John, said it had been pointed out to 
her. The book was supposed to portray the real experiences 
of the author. 

Gertrude Tomlinson gave an excellent review of “The Chi- 
nese Quaker,” by Nellie Blessing Eyster, telling graphically 
how he forsook idols, and not only embraced Christianity, but 
became a Friend—a regular attender of meeting. The reviewer 
also quoted much information regarding China, and altogether 
gave a pleasing variety to the regular régime. 

Discussion ensued by Elizabeth Bonner and Nathaniel Rich- 
ardson, the latter speaking of the Chinese not living up to the 
light shown them, and being a nonentity as a nation. 

Arabella Carter spoke of a recent trip to Washington, where 
she met the Chinese Ambassador, and quoted Hon. George F. 
Seward (our former Minister to China) as saying, “The rea- 
son the Chinese is not a great military nation is because of the 
excess of virtue.” 

Edith Shoemaker recited “ The Good Old Ways,” by Ellwood 
Roberts, another Quaker poet. The program for next meeting 
was read, showing the Third month meeting will be a 
memorial to isaac H. Hillborn. A. C. 


CAMDEN, N. J.—The Young Friends’ Association met Third- 
day evening, Second month 2d, 1904. 

The speaker of the evening was Joel Borton, whose subject 
was “A Message to the Young.” He said, in part: “ While 
my feelings are drawn out to this particular age I have sym- 
pathy with all ages. The message as it comes and presents 
itself to me is, as young Friends that in our youth we give 
the best of our lives to our Heavenly Father. Why should 
we in our youth give all our strength to the things of this life, 
and after a while in our old age give what little is left to the 
Master? We want the feeling Jesus had—compassion, love. 
Virtue is what we need in our lives; tender passion for other 
folks; consecrate our lives to the Master; then we shall find 
our places in society. It all depends on the spirit in which 
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we engage in the work if we succeed. He will make our lives 
what they ought to be if we will only allow him.” 

After a free discussion and a brief silence, the meeting ad- 
journed. FANNIE B. SCHEIBNER, Sec. 


HoPEWELL, VA.—A regular meeting of the Young Friends’ 
Association was held First month 24th, 1904. 

The president read the sixth chapter of Ephesians, following 
which were roll call and reading the minutes of last meeting. 

Appointments for next meeting are as follows: History, 
Jonathan W. Branson; Literature, Carrie D. Lupton; Disci- 
pline, Laura A. Robinson; Current Topics, Carroll C. Cleven- 
ger; a paper to be prepared by Lewis Pidgeon. 

Bessie J. Robinson gave a good collection of Current Topics. 
David W. Branson read his paper on “The Improvement of 
Our Time.” Edna B. Huyett read “ Passing Away.” J. Herald 
Doing gave as history a selection from the Journal of Elias 
Hicks. ; 

The Nominating Committee presented the following names to 
the Association to serve as oflicers for the next term: Presi- 
dent, Carroll C. Clevenger; vice-president, Allen B. Bond; sec- 
retary, ‘Tacy Branson Doing; treasurer, Bessie J. Robinson; 
Executive Committee, D. A. Robinson, Cassandra Pidgeon and 
Laura A. Robinson. 

After a short silence the Association adjourned 
again Second month 28th, 1904. 

BerTHA B. CLEVENGER, Secretary. 


to meet 


BOOKS AND MAGAZINES. 

The editorial comment in The Southern Workman (Hampton 
Institute Press) tor Second month is on Carl Schurz’s article 
in McClure’s Magazine, “Can the South Solve the Negro 
Problem; ” on Filipinos and American methods of education; 
a lesson from Jamaica; the Annual Report of the Superin- 
tendent of Indian Schools; and the Industrial Mission Associa- 
tions of America. A notable contribution to this number is 
an address by Chancellor Hill, of the University of Georgia, 
delivered before a meeting of the Southern and General Edu- 
cation Boards on “Southern Education a National Responsi- 
bility.” While many may take issue with the author in this 
matter, the paper is worthy of careful consideration. An il- 
lustrated article on “Indians Who Are Helping Themselves,” 
pictures the work of graduates of Eastern schools as engineers, 
printers, surveyors, carpenters, camp school teachers, trained 
nurses, and artists, and is a convincing argument in favor of 
educating the Indian. The Creation Myth of the Diegeuno In- 
dians is told by Constance Goddard DuBois. Other articles 
are “Cuba and the Cubans”; “The Negro Young Men’s 
Christian Association” by Kelly Miller, and “ Turkish Censors 
and Bible Printing” by Dr. Arthur Judson Brown, in which 
the interesting incident is told of the testing for sedition by 
the Turkish censor at Constantinople of Booker Washington’s 
Autobiography. 


CALENDAR OF MEETINGS. 
FIRST-DAY MEETINGS, PHILADELPHIA. 


Under care of Philadelphia Monthly 


Meeting: 


Fifteenth and Race Streets. 
Meeting for worship, 10.30 a.m. First- 
day School, 11.30 a.m., 7.30 p.m. 


Thirty-fifth Street and Lancaster Ave. 
Meeting for worship, 11 a.m. First- 
day School, 10 a.m. 


Under the care of Green Street Monthly 
Meeting: 


Fourth and Green Streets. 
Meeting for worship, 10.30 a.m. 


Germantown. 
Meeting for worship, 10.30 a.m. 
day School, 9.30 a.m. 


Frankford. 
Meeting for worship, 10.30 a.m. 
day School, 9.25 a.m. 

Fair Hill. 
Meeting for worship, 3.30 p.m. 
day School, 2 p.m. 


Under joint care of Philadelphia Month- 
ly Meeting and of Green Street Month- 
ly Meeting: 

Seventeenth Street and Girard Avenue. 
Meeting for worship, 11 a.m. First- 
day School, 9.30 a.m. 


Second month 13th (Seventh-day).—Sa- 
lem Quarterly Meeting, at Salem, O., 
at ll a.m. Ministers and elders, same 
day, at 10 a.m. 


Second month 13th (Seventh-day).— 
Miami Quarterly Meeting at Waynes- 
ville, O., at 10 a.m. Ministers and el- 
ders, day before, at 2 p.m. 


Second month 14th (First-day)—Next 
meeting of the friends of White Plains, 
N. Y., will be held at the residence of 
Elizabeth B. Capron, 62 Mamaronac 
Avenue. 


Second month 14th (First-day).—New 
York and Brooklyn Young Friends’ 
Association, at Schermerhorn Street 
Meeting House, Brooklyn. Subject, 


(Continued on page iii.) 


ITIS AMAITER OF HEALTH 


THERE IS NO SUBSTITUTE 





